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BY 
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the following brief account of the Dindings, I do not 
pretend to place before the readers of this Journal 
much that is new. I have merely endeavoured to 
put together in a connected form as much of the 
History of the Dindings as I have been able to 
gather from the sources at my disposal, in the hope 
that it may be of some interest to those who only know the 
Dindings by name. For the History of the Dutch Occupation 
of Pangkor, I am indebted to Mr. W. E. Maxwell's article 
on the Dutch in Perak, published in Vol. No. 10 of this 
Journal, and to his Note on the same subject in Vol. No. n. 

The earliest mention of the Dindings is found in a letter from 
the Governor-General and Board of Administration of the 
United East India Company, dated 1st October, 1661, discover¬ 
ed among the Dutch records in Malacca, in which an order is 
given to cut 200 pieces of a certain red wood at Pulau Din- 
ding (Pangkor) to be sent to “ Patria ” (Holland). From this 
it may be assumed that the Island became known to the Dutch 
before that date, probably when they established their factory 
in Perak in 1650, which was cut off in 1651. 

Two years later, on the 29th November, 1663, an old Dutch 
navigator named WOUTER SCHOUTEN visited Pulau Dinding 
on his way to Bengal, and wrote an account of his voyage, 
from which I take the following extracts:— 

“ On the 25th November in the evening^ sighted Malacka 
for the second time, and advanced four miles with the land 
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wind; then anchored, waiting for daybreak; weather now 
lovely. Sunshine and a temperate sky with a following breeze 
with which we set sail and passed the green, rocky mountains 
of Cape Ressados (Rachado?), steering now South-West for 
some hours, and then North to fetch above the dangerous reef 
of Poelo Parselar. Coming under the green coast of the king¬ 
dom of Pera, we sighted the Poelo Sambilan or Nine Islands, 
which having passed, we headed for the island of Dingding, 
and arrived on the 29th November in the Roadstead between 
that Island and the mainland of Pera, close to the Watering- 
place. 

“ Having reached the neighbourhood of the Watering-place 
on the inner side of the Island Dinding above-mentioned, we 
immediately sent a good party of sailors to the coast of Pera 
opposite to procure firewood for our further voyage to Ben¬ 
gal. The others went to Poelo Dinding to fetch fresh water 
from one of the principal Rivers of the island, and we, not to be 
idle, went also on shore with a line of 80 fathoms and brought 
up fish out of the Gulfs and Bays of the Island Dinding, going 
on board in the evening with a good haul of all sorts of well- 
flavoured, delicate fish. 

“ In the same way, on the next day, the 30th November, our 
people still being engaged in fetching water and firewood, 
we roamed all about and visted all parts of the Island Din¬ 
ding, taking at last a good haul ; we remained on shore all 
night with our Sub-Merchant Abraham DE WlJSand others in 
the same way inclined and there we enjoyed our catch. 

“ The Island Dinding, about 30 miles to the North-West of 
Malacka, is uninhabited, full of high Mountains, vast Forests 
and very deadful Wildernesses. The sea coast is here and 
there covered with terrible large Rocks and overhanging Cliffs, 
which are overgrown in a wonderful way with Verdure and 
Underwood, and some with very high Trees, so that one cannot 

very well walk round the Island along the beach.The 

sweet water flowed down from the high woody Mountains be¬ 
tween great ravines, making its way down to the Sea in nu¬ 
merous little Rivers, and we found it lovely, agreeable and 
clear. It is said that in Amboyna and on this Island Dinding 
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the best fresh water of the whole East Indies is found, and this 
I believe to be the fact, for I myself (in my own opinion) have 
never in any other country in India drunk better water than 
in these two places. ” 

He goes on to relate how he and his friends “ heard in the 
wildernesses many Rattle-snakes/ 5 but they did not see any 
although they “ made search for these monsters.” ThePang- 
kor of to-day is very well provided in the matter of reptiles, 
but the rattlesnakes must have left the island when the Dutch 
did, for I have never heard of one being seen. What SCHOUTEN 
heard was probably the hamadryad (Ophiophagits elaps ), which 
makes a peculiar noise, but not with its tail. He also men¬ 
tions that they “ plucked the Oysters of the Trees/’ and grave¬ 
ly proceeds to explain how they got there, as “ this might 
seem to some people incredible.” 

After a stay of five days, WOUTER SCHOUTEN left Pangkor 
and proceeded on his voyage to Bengal on the 3rd December, 
but, meeting with bad weather immediately after leaving, he 
had to put back to refit, and left again finally the next day. 

Turning again to the Malacca records, we find a letter dated 1670 
5th August, 1670, in which orders are given to take posses¬ 
sion of Pulau Dinding, and to build there a stronghold of 
wood; and another letter dated 31st October in the same year 
laying down that the garrison shall consist of 1 sergeant, 3 
soldiers and 3 sailors. There is nothing to show when this 
order was carried out, but DAMPIER, who visited Pangkor 19 
years later, found there “a Governour and about 20 or 30 sol- 
diers ” and a fort of stone (brick ?). Besides the fort, the Gov¬ 
ernor had a house about a hundred yards away, where he used 
to spend the day, but he never trusted himself outside the 
fort at night on account of the hostility of the Malays, who, 
as VALENTYN says of Perak Malays generally, were, “very foul 
and murderous.” The Perak Malays seem to have had a bad 
reputation from the earliest times. HAMILTON, alluding to the 
“cutting off” of the Dutch factory in Perak in 1651, remarks 
that “the inhabitants are so treacherous, faithless and bloody 
that no European nation can keep factories there;” and, 
speaking of “Selangore” and “Parsalore,” he observes that 
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the inhabitants “have too many of the Perak qualities to 
be trusted with honest men’s lives and money.” 

DAMPIER gives an interesting description of the fort and 
the Governor’s house as he found them. The ruins of the 
former still exist, and, though they are in a very tumble-down 
condition, it is easy to see how accurate Dampier’S descrip¬ 
tion was ; but no trace remains of the house, which was built 
of timber. 

He also gives a most amusing account of an entertainment 
given by the Governor to Captain MlNCHIN and a Mr. and 
Mrs. RICHARDS who were on board his ship. They went 
ashore in the afternoon to call on the Governor, and Captain 
MlNCHIN treated him to brandy-punch, in return for which 
the Governor sent out a boat to catch some fresh fish, as an 
addition to the other fare of the fort, and invited them to 
“ supper.” The boat came back about 5 o’clock, the fish 
was cooked at once, a fresh bowl of punch was brewed, and 
the Governor sat down with his guests and the officers from 
the fort prepared to do ample justice to this good cheer. 
But hardly had they fallen to, when one of the soldiers raised 
an alarm of “Malayans,” which produced a most remarkable 
effect on the Dutch section of the party. The Governor, 
without saying a single word, leapt through a window and 
was off like a hare in the direction of the fort; the officers 
and servants followed suit with great promptitude ; and the 
three guests were left behind in amazement “at this sudden 
Consternation of the Governour and his people.” They follow¬ 
ed, however, to the fort, where they found the Governor (possi¬ 
bly rather ashamed of his precipitate flight now that he was 
in safe quarters) waiting to receive them. The door was then 
shut, and the soldiers proceeded to fire the guns to show the 
“Malayans” that they were ready for them, but no attack 
was made, and their alarm must have given way to a feeling 
of regret at the loss of the supper and the punch which they 
had left behind. It is noticeable that DAMPIER, in common r 
with other early voyagers, speaks of the excellence of the 
harbour at Pangkor, and also of the timber. Of the latter he 
says “the Trees are of divers sorts, many of which are good 
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timber, and large enough for any Use. Here are also some 
good for Masts and Yards, they being naturally light yet tough 
and serviceable.” 

In 1690, one year after Dampier’s visit, the Dutch garrison 1690. 
at Pangkor was “cut off” by the Malays under one PANGLIMA 
Kulup ; and in 1693 an order was given that, in consequence 1693. 
of this massacre, no garrison should be posted again at Pulau 
Dinding, but that a stone pillar should be erected there, hav¬ 
ing on one side the arms of the United East India Company, 
and on the other those of the United Provinces. 

The pillar above-mentioned seems to have been erected, and 
either to have fallen down or to have been pulled down by 
the Malays, probably the latter, for in a letter dated 8th 
August, 1695, an order is given to re-erect it and to clean it 1695. 
yearly and keep it in repair. 

Having thus set up a monument of their occupation—and 
abandonment—of Pangkor, the Dutch seem to have left the 
place alone for a period of 50 years. In 1745, however, an 1745. 
order was given to build again a small fort at Pulau Dinding, 
and to put there a garrison of 30 European and the same number 
of native soldiers, but no Bugis. This order was apparently 
carried out, but the occupation did not last long, for in 1748 1748. 
an order was given to remove the garrison on account of the 
insalubrity of the place, and to send them to Perak. Thus 
ended the Dutch occupation of Pangkor. 

How long the stone pillar referred to above was maintain¬ 
ed, it is impossible to say; but it may be inferred that some 
difficulty was found in doing so, for, before leaving Pangkor, the 
Dutch carved the arms of the United Provinces on a large 
granite boulder near the fort, which may be seen to this day. 

There are also traces of an inscription below the arms, but, 
with the exception of a stray letter here and there, it has been 
entirely effaced, partly by the action of time and weather, and 
partly by well-meant but injudicious attempts to clean the 
face of the rock. 

In 1822 Pangkor was visited by CRAWFURD, who found it un- 1822. 
inhabited. Having read DAMPIER’S description of the Dutch 
fort, he searched for it, and found it exactly as described. In 
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his account of Pangkor, CRAWFURD specially notices the “beau¬ 
tiful and safe harbour running North and South, and seem¬ 
ingly sheltered from every wind/ 5 

We now come to the British occupation of Pangkor. In 
1826 that island, together with the Sembilan Islands, was 1826. 
ceded to the British by Perak, with a view to the suppression 
of piracy ; but it does not appear that any use was made of 
the concession either at the time or for some years after. 

In 1867, a Kedah Malay named Haji Mahomed Akib con- x 867. 
ceived the idea of settling at Pangkor, and applied to 
the Lieut.-Governor of Penang (Col. Man) for permission to 
do so. After some consultation, the authorities being at first 
doubtful whether it was British territory, he was allowed to 
settle; a concession of 100 orlongs of land was given to him; 
and in 1870 he was appointed Penghulu of Pangkor by !87o. 
Colonel (now Sir Archibald) Anson. He induced a few 
other people to join him, but most of them went away again, 
as Pangkor and Pulau Sembilan were in those days the 
favourite haunts of pirates, and frequent descents were made 
by them on the settlers, so that for the first few years Haji 
Mahomed Ai<IB lived almost alone. How he arranged mat¬ 
ters with the pirates I do not know, and I never succeeded in 
getting a satisfactory answer to this question from him; but 
they do not seem to have visited him as they did other peo¬ 
ple. I may add, however, that when the Government undertook 
the suppression of piracy in these waters in earnest, Haji 
Mahomed Akib rendered valuable assistance on several oc¬ 
casions. 

In January, 1874, the Pangkor Treaty was signed, by which, 1874. 
in addition to Pangkor, a strip of territory on the mainland 
containing an area of about 200 square miles was ceded to 
the British Government, and the whole territory was called 
the Dindings. It was made a dependency of the Settlement 
of Penang, but it was arranged, as a matter of convenience, 
that it should de administered by the Resident of Perak, the 
Revenue and Expenditure being, of course, included in the 
Budget of the Colony. 

After the Pangkor Treaty, some Police were placed on the 
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island under a Europeon Sergeant to assist the Penghulu in 
keeping order, and in March, 1875, Inspector Warne was 1875. 
sent to take charge of the Station. After remaining there six 
months, he was relieved by Inspector COOPER in September 
of the same year, and the latter was in charge till April, 1877, 1877. 
when Captain Lloyd, who was appointed Superintendent of 
the Dindings on the 29th March, took charge. 

On the 26th October, 1878, after only eighteen months’ 1878. 
service, Captain Lloyd was brutally murdered by some of the 
Chinese coolies from the Lumut Estate, who, being thrown out 
of employment, naturally turned to their favourite pastime of 
gang-robbery. The details of this crime are familiar to most 
people in the Straits, and I will not dwell on them here. 

After Captain Lloyd’s murder, Mr. R. R. Bruce, then an 
Inspector in the Perak Police, was placed temporarily in 
charge of the Dindings. He was appointed Superintendent 
at the beginning of 1879, and continued to hold that post till 1879. 
15th September, 1882, when he nearly lost his life under the 1882. 
following circumstances. One Haji OSMAN BIN HaSAN had 
gone “amok” at Telok Sera and wounded four boys, and had 
then been killed by the Penghulu and Assistant Penghulu. 

On going into the case', Mr. Bruce found that one Haji 
Hasan, who was then at Taiping, was required as a wit¬ 
ness, and had him brought to Pangkor. On the 15th Sep¬ 
tember, Mr. Bruce examined Haji Hasan in the old “balei” 
or court-house at Pangkor, Captain Lloyd’s former resi¬ 
dence. Haji Hasan knew nothing of the “ amok ” at Telok 
Sera, and at first Mr. Bruce did not tell him about it, but 
subsequently he did so. One of the boys who had been 
wounded w T as related to Haji HASAN, and the latter seemed 
much disturbed and put out by the news. He asked leave 
to go at once to Telok Sera and see the boy, but as he was 
not reported to be dangerously wounded, Mr. Bruce told Haji 
HASAN he could go as soon as the enquiry was finished. He 
said nothing further and seemed satisfied. Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Bruce and Inspector McKeon of the Perak Police ad¬ 
journed to an inner room for breakfast. They had not been 
there long, when Inspector McKeon happened to look up, 
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and saw Haji Hasan behind Mr. Bruce, who was sitting 
with his back to the door, with a “golok” in his hand, which 
he was just about to plunge into Mr. Bruce’s left shoulder. 
Inspector McKeon sprang to his feet and seized Haji 
Hasan by the throat with one hand, while with the other 
he attempted to seize Haji Hasan’s right hand in which 
he had the “golok.” He was only able, however, to alter the 
direction of the blow, and Mr. Bruce received a serious 
wound in the back, but he undoubtedly saved Mr. Bruce'S 
life, for, had he been stabbed on the left shoulder as Haji 
Hasan intended to do, the wound must have been fatal. In¬ 
spector McKeon then had a severe struggle with Haji 
HASAN, in the course of which he received an ugly wound in 
the left forearm, but he eventually succeeded in wresting the 
“golok” from him, and getting him down in a corner, when the 
Police came to his assistance. This sudden attack on Mr. 
Bruce appears to have been quite unpremeditated. It is pro¬ 
bable that the news of the “amok” at Telok Sera upset Haji 
Hasan's mental equilibrium and caused him to “amok” him¬ 
self. 

Mr. Bruce suffered a great deal from the effects of his 
wound, which obliged him to go to Europe for a change, and 
ultimately to resign his appointment. 

In June, 1883, Mr. Urban Bruce was appointed Superin- 1883. 
tendent of the Dindings, and held that post till 23rd Novem¬ 
ber, 1884, when he met his death through a most unfortunate 1884. 
accident in Penang, where he had gone to recruit his health 
after an attack of fever. 

On his death Mr. A. T. Dew, of the Perak Government 
service, was appointed Acting Superintendent of the Dindings, 
and was confirmed in the appointment in *May, 1886. He re- 1886. 
mained in charge of the district till July, 1886, when it was 
decided by the Government of the Colony to take the admin¬ 
istration into its own hands, and an Officer of the Colonial 
service was placed in charge. By Ordinance XI of 1886, the 
territory and islands of the Dindings ceased to be a part 
of the Settlement of Penang and were made a dependency of 
the Settlement of Singapore. They have since been re- 
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transferred to the Settlement of Penang by Ordinance IX of 
1890. 

Although the contemporary history of the Dindings only ex¬ 
tends over a period of 17 years, it cannot be said to have 
been an uneventful one, as two out of the first four Superin¬ 
tendents met their deaths while holding the appointment, and 
a third was seriously wounded. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the tragic era has passed, and that a peaceful and pros¬ 
perous future is in store for a district which, when developed, 
should be a valuable accession to the Colony. 

In concluding this account, it may not be out of place to 
give a brief description of the district under notice. It con¬ 
sists of Pulau Pangkor, Pulau Sembilan (the Nine Islands), 
lying about 10 miles to the South of Pangkor, and the strip 
of territory on the mainland already alluded to, which is 
bounded on the North, East and South by Perak, and on the 
West by the sea. The northern boundary is 8 miles in length, 
the eastern 22 miles, and the southern 5 miles, while the 
length of coast line, roughly speaking, is between 25 and 30 
miles. The area of this portion of the district is about 200 
square miles. The island of Pulau Jarra, called by the Malays 
Pulau Temurah, is also a dependency of the Dindings. It is 
about half a mile long forming a rounded hill 500 feet high, 
in the middle of the Straits of Malacca, with 25 to 40 fathoms 
all round. 

It has two rivers—Sungei Bruas at the northern end, a nar¬ 
row winding stream, which is a good deal used, nevertheless, 
for bringing down timber and jungle produce from the inte¬ 
rior; and Sungei Dinding opposite Pangkor, which for about 
15 miles from its mouth is a fine deep river, navigable for the 
largest vessels. At a place called Kota Siam it divides itself 
into three branches—Sungei Kota Siam, Sungei Sigari and 
Sungei Raja Itam—the latter of which is navigable for launches 
for some 5 or 6 miles above Kota Siam, or about 20 miles in 
all from the mouth. The late Penghulu, Haji MAHOMED Akib, 
is fond of relating how he once piloted H. M. S. Iron Duke up 
to Kota Siam and back. 

At Kota Siam there is an old earthwork which, the Malays 
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say, was once occupied by Siamese, who carried on a continual 
and lively warfare with the Malays under Raja ITAM, whose 
fort is a little higher up the river, and has given the name to 
one of the branches. 

Two causes have hitherto operated to prevent the river 
becoming the port of Perak, as it seems intended by nature 
to be —(i) the fact that it is in British territory, and that the 
Government of Perak naturally wanted to have a port in their 
own State ; and (2) the entire absence of communication be¬ 
tween the river and the interior of Perak. The question of 
railway communication between the Dindings and Kinta re¬ 
cently engaged the attention of the Government, but has been 
shelved for the time being owing to the construction of a line 
from Telok Anson to Tapa. 

The coast is bold, and in many places rocky, with fine, sandy 
beaches, presenting a marked contrast to the Perak coast on 
either side, of which mud-banks and mangrove swamps are 
the chief characteristics. A range of hills runs along the coast 
for nearly its entire length, and also for some distance along 
the North bank of the Binding River, the highest point be¬ 
ing at Telok Sera. I believe that the height of this point has 
never been ascertained, as it is not given in the Admiralty 
chart, which gives the heights of other points, but it cannot be 
less than 1,500 feet, and I should say is probably more. 
On the banks of the Dinding River, opposite Pangkor, there 
are three hills over 1,000 feet in height and several smaller 
ones. The soil is fertile and well suited to the cultivation of 
such products as tapioca, pepper, gambier, Liberian coffee, 
spices, &c. North of Telok Sera there is a considerable 
tract of fine, low, swampy land suitable for the cultivation of 
padi, and, I should say, of sugar also, though the latter has not 
yet been tried. Padi grows excellently there, and if all this 
land were to be brought under cultivation, a valuable rice crop 
might be produced. 

The chief product of the district has, however, hitherto 
been timber, of which a considerable quantity must have been 
exported during the last ten or twelve years. The quantity 
exported in 1887 was, in round numbers, 2,200 tons. I know 
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of at least one timber merchant in Penang who started on a 
very small scale on the Bindings some years ago, and who 
has made a large fortune out of timber. Steps are now be¬ 
ing taken to establish forest reserves before all the best kinds 
of timber are exhausted, for although the district is a small 
one, it is the only part of the Colony in which there is any ex¬ 
tent of forest left. 

Tin is the only metal found in any quantity in the district. 
There are considerable deposits of alluvial tin in three or four 
places, and experts judge from the appearance of the ore, that 
it has not travelled far from the lodes. There being no hills 
outside the district nearer than the main Perak range, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the lodes are located in the hills 
at the foot of .which the alluvial deposits are found. 

The tin has not yet been worked by Europeans, nor, ex¬ 
cept on a very small scale, by natives, notwithstanding the 
great facilities that exist in the way of water-carriage. Be¬ 
fore the collapse of the tin syndicate, there was every pros¬ 
pect of land being taken up in the Bindings by Chinese capi¬ 
talists from Taiping (Perak), but the fall in the price of tin 
caused the scheme to fall through. Round about Telok Sera 
there are traces in many places of old workings (chiefly Lam - 
pan), which are said by the Malays to be of Siamese origin. 

Gold has been found in small quantities at one or two places, 
and in Pangkor Island there is place which is still called Telok 
Klian Mas. 

The island of Pangkor is about 12 miles long and 4 or 5 
miles wide at the broadest part. It is very hilly, there being 
three peaks over 1,100 feet high and three over 700 feet. 
The highest point is 1,313 feet. These figures are taken from 
the Admiralty chart. There is not much level land, but the 
soil is good, and many of the smaller hills are well adapted 
for planting. The headquarters of the district were, till last 
year, situated on the East side of the island, where there is 
an excellent harbour, with deep water and well sheltered 
from all winds. It is well known for the abundance and 
excellence of the fish caught there, a large quantity of which 
is cured and exported. A few small steamers call occasion- 
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ally at Pangkor, but the bulk of the trade is carried on by 
native craft, chiefly Chinese. 

The one drawback to this beautiful island is its unhealthi¬ 
ness. From the appointment of the first Superintendent up 
to the present time, the journals of the officers in charge 
have been one long record of sickness caused by the malarial 
fever which seems to have made Pangkor its home, and which 
spares no one. Judging from appearances, one would say that 
the island ought to be very healthy, and it is difficult to say 
what causes the fever. The late Rev. J. E. TENNISON-WOODS, 
who spent some weeks at Pangkor in 1884, attributed the 
unhealthiness of the place to the fish-curing which is carried 
on at Raja Bayang, the principal village of the island. He 
says: “ The effluvium around the village of Raja Byong was 
unbearable to those who had not been inured to it by pre¬ 
vious education. Whenever the wind blew from the village 
towards our quarters, we had to leave the house. Our Chinese 
servants, in spite of every prohibition, spread their mats un¬ 
der the bungalow at night, and exposed themselves to the full 
force of these mephitic breezes. The consequence was that 
they were all stricken down with fever, and some nearly died. 
Pankore has the name of being a very unhealthy place, but 
the marvel is how anybody lives there at all. The inhabi¬ 
tants suffer much from what is called malarial fever, but the 
malaria here is undoubtedly mephitism from putrid fish 
offal.” * This may be true as far as the village of Raja Ba¬ 
yang is concerned, but other parts of the island, where there 
is no fish-curing, are just as unhealthy, and the cause must, 
therefore, be sought elsewhere. It is probable that nothing 
but extensive clearing of the jungle will effect any improve¬ 
ment. The headquarters of the district were moved last 
year to Lumut at the mouth of the Dindings River, which it 
was hoped would be a healthier position, but the results of 
the move have not been very encouraging so far. 

The group of islands called Pulau Sembilan lie about 10 
miles to the South of Pangkor, opposite the mouth of the 

* Essay on the Fisheries of the Oriental Region, p, 27. The italics are 
mine.—E, M. M. 
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Perak River. They are uninhabited, except during the season 
when the turtles lay their eggs, when the person to whom the 
right of collecting the eggs is farmed places a few Malays 
there to see that no poaching takes place, and to collect the 
eggs. There is excellent water on one of the islands, and in 
dry weather the Malays from the mainland are very glad to 
avail themselves of this supply in spite of the distance they 
have to go for it. I have been told by Malays that there is 
a cave on one of the islands where edible birds’ nests are to 
be found, but I could never find any one who could show me 
the entrance. One man said that when the pirates left the 
neighbourhood they closed up the entrance to the cave with a 
big stone. If the cave ever existed outside the imagination 
of the natives, it is probable that this statement is true. 



